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sea-going vessels for 1920 was 1,155. Such an addition 
to our sea-going vessels within so short a period of time 
challenges the imagination. 

One outstanding fact is that this change in our com- 
mercial life must mean a more intelligent consular and 
diplomatic service, if the new and enlarged industrial 
effort of our nation is to avoid the ill will of other 
heavily producing peoples. Furthermore, it must mean 
a new education for our business men in languages other 
than our own, and in the ways of foreign folk. This 
new entry into the commercial life of the world brings 
added responsibilities. It offers also new opportunities 
to promote war. The supreme challenge is that we go 
about the tasks in such a way that we shall promote the 
general welfare of civilized States and the peace and 
prosperity of men and women everywhere. That is the 
way of good morals. It is the way of good business. 



THE ESSENCE OF DEMOCRACY 
ENDURES 

Allegiance to the law is the essence of free govern- 
ment. After two years of residence in the United 
States, De Tocquerville wrote in 1831: "However irk- 
some an enactment may be, the citizen of the United 
States complies with it not only because it is the work 
of the majority, but because it is his own, and he regards 
it as a contract to which he is himself a part." The 
illustrious Frenchman had seen at first hand the oper- 
ation of the principle that governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. 

The significance of this fundamental thing in our 
democracy was illustrated in the District of Columbia 
the other day. It came out in the trial of a case in the 
Supreme Court of the District. The plaintiff was one 
Max Holder, an Austrian Jew, but an American citizen, 
against one Lawrence O'Dea, a police official represent- 
ing the United States Department of Justice. We re- 
ferred to this case at the time of Holder's arrest in the 
Advocate of Peace for September, 1919. The charge 
against the officer was abuse of authority. We became 
quite accustomed, especially during the war, to reading 
of prosecutions by the Department of Justice against 
private individuals, but here is the case of a private in- 
dividual bringing action against an officer of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. It appeared in the evidence that the 
officer invited Holder, a waiter in a local hotel, to police 
headquarters. After questioning the young man the 
officer had him locked up, after which he left orders that 
none of his friends should be permitted to see him. 
Surrounded by the most unwholesome environment, the 
prisoner was kept in strict incommunicado. His picture 
was taken and entered in the Rogue's Gallery. He was 



not allowed to wash his face and hands during his im- 
prisonment. The term of his confinement was one week. 
In the meantime the officer went to Holder's room, took 
his letters and other private papers without warrant. 
At the expiration of the week, the officer being unable 
to find anything against the prisoner, he was discharged, 
and all this without a hearing of any kind and without 
any reference to due process of law. The jury rendered 
a verdict for Mr. Holder for $400. 

The significance of this case lies not in the fact that 
an officer of the Department of Justice could treat a 
man in such a way ; not in the fact that the amount of 
the verdict was $400. The significance lies in the fact 
that under our American system of government we have 
made it possible to realize that justice, harking back to 
the Roman law and phrased by Olpian as "the steadfast 
unchanging will and purpose to give to every one his 
due." To every critic of American democracy we would 
point to this simple case in all its fullness and encour- 
agement. With us no man, be he rich or poor, be he 
even law maker or law executioner, is himself above the 
law. This case will be a warning to those who, still 
dominated by the war psychology, menace the common 
welfare by a wrongful use of the police power. It should 
cool off a bit the hot-blooded advocates of the overthrow 
of the American Government. 



THE SOUTH AND THE MENNONITES 

About 162,000- members of the Mennonite sect now 
living in the Swift River district of Manitoba are 
to migrate this year to Wayne and Greene Counties, 
Mississippi. There, on 125,000 acres of land which they 
have purchased and on 100,000 acres of which they have 
an option, they will resume community life — religious, 
educational and social, and along traditional lines. They 
consider themselves fortunate to have found a home in 
a country of rolling prairies, sparsely wooded but well 
watered, and requiring little preparatory labor before 
agriculture can begin. The change from Manitoba to a 
more salubrious climate they also will welcome ; but most 
of all they will value the guarantee as to religious liberty 
and the right to their own method of education and 
ways of speech, which Governor Russell has promised 
them. He has done this over the protest of the Louis- 
iana and Mississippi State organizations of the Ameri- 
can Legion of Honor and also of the national officials of 
the same society. 

'To the men who were in the A. E. F., the Mennonites 
are 

"conscientious objectors, refusing to enter military serv- 
ice. They will not assimilate American citizenship, 
neither will they allow themselves or their children to 
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be assimilated by the American people. They will not 
send their children to public schools, but teach them only 
in German and only in their private schools. They 
speak German in their daily communication with each 
other. As immigrants to the United States, with these 
facts standing against them, they should be barred." 

To the governor of Mississippi the case of the Mennon- 
ites is one of law. He says : 

"I have guaranteed religious and educational freedom 
to the Mennonites. I am giving them a guarantee only 
of what the Constitution of the United States guarantees 
to every one who enters its doors. Neither governor nor 
State can go behind the Constitution of the United 
States. 

"The Mennonites may be conscientious objectors to 
military service, but President Wilson himself recognized 
such people during the war and made special provision 
for them. I have not opposed and shall not oppose what 
is guaranteed by the Constitution of the United States 
and what is a good enough principle to be followed by 
the President of the United States. I have given these 
guarantees to the Mennonites and I shall stand by these 
guarantees." 

The issue raised in this case is important, and we 
await with considerable interest later developments. If 
the governor gets the steady and unfaltering support of 
the maturer part of the electorate, and if no litigation 
of a retarding sort uprears its head, the migration will 
take place. But once the immigrants are on their new 
lands their social troubles will begin, whatever the law 
may do to buttress them in tenure. The Southern white 
has perfected a technique of boycott and discouragement 
of persons not conforming to general public opinion com- 
pared with which that of Manitoba is crude. Our pre- 
diction is that the proposed "trek" from the north to 
the south, from the Dominion to the Eepublic, from 
arctic winters to tropic summers, may be a case of 
"jumping out of the frying-pan into the fire." But, 
whether this prove to be so or not, one cannot refuse to 
pay homage to a people who for conviction's sake undergo 
all that is implied in this transfer. 

Like the fathers, are the children. Prom the sixteenth 
century to the present hour the followers of Menno 
Simons have been peripatetic preachers of the truth as 
they have seen it. Germany and Holland drove them 
forth, and Russia welcomed them. Russia in time turned 
against them, and then Canada opened her doors. Now 
they seek the south of the United States, and get from 
Russell, of Mississippi, a welcome which even earlier 
disciples of the faith got from William Penn. Where 
they as a group will be living fifty years hence, who shall 
say? They are congenital nonconformists, in whose 
philosophy of life the element of compromise is not 
found. Of the world, yet they are not in it, save as 
frugal, thrifty, lawabiding folk. The flood of world life 



rushes by Ahem and finds them as firmly anchored in 
their insularity of outlook as were their Anabaptist 
ancestors. They have the depth of the narrow and the 
courage of the infallible. Their religion is a deposit and 
their ethics static. State authority always is secondary 
to Divine will, and their "pacificism" is of a logical, 
consistent type. 



PARASITES 



Schmabotzek, parasites, is what C. v. Kugelgen, a 
Finnish gentlemen, writing from Helsingfors,' calls 
the Bolshevists of Russia. These views are expressed in 
Die Briicke, published in Danzig, under date of No- 
vember 13. These views are based upon certain facts 
familiar in Finland, but not clearly understood in 
America. It appears that during the debates on the 
Russo-Pinnish peace treaty the social democrats of Fin- 
land were not in favor of the ratification of the peace. 
It was argued that Russia should be given opportunity 
to safeguard the profits resulting from the revolution, 
and that she should not be kept from carrying through 
the Bolshevist program. It is realized in Finland that 
similar views are shared not only by socialists, but by 
many of the bourgeois of practically all countries. Men 
who refuse Bolshevism for their own country feel that 
it has proved its vitality in Russia, and that it must be 
reckoned with, as far as Russia is concerned, as a per- 
manent form of government and of social order. Mr. 
Kugelgen insists that such conclusions are wrong. The 
existence of the Soviet power over a period of three years 
is not proof of its ability to exist continuously. The 
Russian empire is very large; hence developments natu- 
rally take place there for the most part very slowly. 
Yet any one acquainted with Russian history knows that 
following a long preparation a catastrophe may take 
place suddenly. The fact that Bolshevik violence has 
reigned in Russia for three years does not therefore in- 
dicate very much. The stored provisions in Russia are 
so immense and the country so rich in natural resources 
that the non-constructive and destroying Soviet Govern- 
ment may continue for years to come. This may be so, 
in spite of the fact that Bolshevism is nothing less than 
the heir of bourgeois government, an heir given, how- 
ever, to squandering his wrongfully gotten inheritance, 
an inheritance which he does not know how to use profit- 
ably. This is true in all fields of endeavor, including 
agriculture. Indeed, agriculture furnishes the best ex- 
ample of the fundamentally destructive nature of the 
Bolshevist economic order. Not only are the majority 
of the agricultural machines and tools used up, the 
buildings collapsed, the crops consumed; not only have 
the herds of cattle disappeared, the horses having be- 



